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The name of Zenobia makes yet another small digression
excusable, for she was after all, as Gibbon puts it, almost ' the
only female whose superior genius ever broke through the
servile indolence imposed upon her sex by the climate and
manners of Asia'. In addition to being an accomplished
huntress, riding astride in military uniform and marching
on foot at the head of her troops on long route-marches, she
was also notably good-looking and spoke Latin, Greek, Syrian
and Egyptian with equal facility. She took over her husband's
throne, when he was murdered by a young relative, and
proceeded to invest the title ' Governor of the East * with some
practical significance. Not content with appropriating several
Roman provinces, she actually took up arms against the
Persians and twice pursued Sapor's army almost to the gates
of Ctesiphon. This could not, of course, be allowed to go on,
and soon a deeply disapproving Roman Emperor appeared in
Antioch with the avowed purpose of putting the unruly matron
in her place.

Palmyra, or Tadmor as the Arabs call it, is situated, in
terms of the modern world, between pumping-stations T.3 and
T.4 on the Tripoli pipe-line. Comparable in situation with
Damascus, it is built where the almost orange rocks of Anti-
Lebanon drop suddenly into the beige desert. There is a deep
cleft from which its temples and colonnades seem to debouch
into the flat country beyond and which conceals a perpetual
and abundant spring of water. Strategically it is admirably
suited to fighting * with one's back against the wall9, as Zenobia
now found herself. The Emperor Aurelian's attack was stoutly
resisted, and the siege prolonged until the moment when the
queen's courage suddenly and inexplicably collapsed and she
endeavoured to escape on a dromedary. She was caught by a
party of Roman horsemen, and last appears in history at
Aurelian's final triumph, among the captives of his many cam-
paigns, a strange figure, on foot, behind the Emperor's stag-
drawn chariot, half fainting beneath the weight of her fabulous
jewellery, huge golden shackles supported by a negro slave/

About this time Sapor died, and the brief reigns of his
four successors, Hormizd I and Bahram I, II and HI, need
not be recorded. Narses, the seventh king in the Sassanian
line, fought two important battles against Galerius, a Roman
prince with whom he, as usual, disputed the possession